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ACCULTURATION IN EAST AFRICA. II. FRUSTRATION AND 
AGGRESSION*? 


Department of Psychology, The Johns Hopkins University 


Mary D. AINsworTH AND LEoNARD H. AINSWORTH 


A. PrRoBLEM AND HYPOTHESES 


This is the second of a series of four papers on the effects of acculturation 
on the personality and attitudes of secondary school students in two provinces 
of British East Africa (2). Two criteria of degree of acculturation were used 
in the study: (a) four schools in the Buganda province of Uganda were 
selected to represent four levels of acculturation; and (4) it was assumed 
that the societies represented in the Uganda sample, because of the degree to 
which their traditional political structure facilitated the spread of accultura- 
tion influences, were more acculturated than the societies represented in the 
sample of students in two schools in the North Nyanza province of Kenya. 

The present paper is concerned with two of the six guiding hypotheses: 

1. The more acculturated, either because discontent with the old make 
them seek, or because they have now adopted, new goals and values which 
can as yet be only imperfectly attained, are more frustrated than the less 
acculturated, and hence feel more hostile. 

2. The more acculturated have more effective modes of handling frustra- 
tion and consequent aggression than the less acculturated. 


B. METHOD 


The method has been described in the first paper of the series (1). Of the 
five projective tests that were administered, three yield findings pertinent to 
the hypotheses concerned with frustration and aggression: (a) a sentence 
completion test; (4) a special version of the Thematic Apperception Test; 
and (c) the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test (2). The Ss were 355? 
students in six secondary schools in Uganda and Kenya. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on March 7, 1962, and given prior publication in 
accordance with our policy on cross-cultural research. 

1 This research was conducted while the authors were attached to the East African 
Institute of Social Research, Makerere College, Kampala, Uganda, in 1954-55, and 
supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The analysis 
of the data was facilitated by Grant M-2713 of the United States Public Health 
Service. Other acknowledgements are given in the first paper of the series (1), and 
express appreciation no less genuine for not being repeated here. 

2 Since the various tests were administered on different days, not all Ss were pres- 
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C. REsULTs 
1. Thematic Apperception Test 


For both acculturation criteria, the more acculturated told significantly 
more “aggressive” stories than the less acculturated (Table 1). The very 





TABLE 1 
THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST: NUMBER OF “AGGRESSIVE” STORIES 

Number of 
aggressive Uganda schools Kenya schools Uganda Kenya Total 
stories A B Cc D E F total total group 
2 to 4 17 7 3 1 5 5 28 10 38 
1 28 20 12 9 20 25 69 45 114 
0 2¢ 21 32 19 36 50 96 86 182 


Totals 69 48 47 29 61 80 193 141 334 


Acculturation level (Uganda): x2 = 32.723; df 12; p < .01. 
Uganda vs. Kenya: y2 = 6.182; df 2; p < .05. 


infrequency of aggressive stories in the less acculturated groups may obscure 
any differences between groups in regard to sex of the aggressor, modification 
of aggression or identification with aggressor or victim, for no significant dif- 
ferences were found between groups for these variables. 


2. Sentence Completion Test 


a. Sources of annoyance. The most frequent source (Table 2) may be 


TABLE 2 
SENTENCE COMPLETION: SOURCES OF ANNOYANCE 

Source of Uganda schools Kenya schools Uganda Kenya ‘Total 
annoyance A B Cc D E F total total group 
Own failure 9 4 2 2 5.5 4 17.0 9.5 26.5 
Aggression 14 8 1 6 6.5 11 29.0 17.5 46.5 
Authority 12 6 13 4 9.0 12 35.0 21.0 56.0 
Interpersonal 

relations 6 145 2 uh 14.0 16 33.5 30.0 63.5 
Phys. irrit. 2 0 0 4 4 14 6.0 18.0 24.0 
Impersonal 13 5.5 9 6 ai 22 33.5 43 76.5 
Totals 56 338.0 27 33 60 79 154.0 139.0 293.0 


Acculturation level (Uganda): %2 = 32.723; df 12; p< .01. 
Uganda vs. Kenya: 72 = 15.1038; df 5; p < .02. 


described as “impersonal,” which seems to imply no action directed towards 
S or the persons or objects with which he identifies and no frustration of 


ent to respond to all tests. Consequently, the total N, as well as the zs of the different 
schools, differ slightly from test to test. 
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personal action; e.g. ‘““What annoys me fs to see people insulted.” Also com- 
mon were “interpersonal frustrations” of a non-aggressive, non-authoritarian 
sort; e.g. “What annoys me is to be kept waiting.” Next most frequent, given 
by about one-fifth of the total group, were responses attributing frustration 
to authority figures or to the impersonal authority of the status guo. About 
15 per cent gave responses implying that annoyance is caused by aggression 
directed by others toward S or toward persons or objects with which he 
identifies. Relatively rare were responses referring to S’s frustration because 
of his own failure or inability. Also uncommon were responses attributing 
annoyance to physical sources, e.g. flies, noise, heat. 

Differences in acculturation were related significantly to the distribution 
of sources of annoyance, according to both criteria. The Uganda-Kenya 
comparisons, however, yield the clearest picture. The Uganda Ss more fre- 
quently than the presumably less acculturated Kenya Ss attributed annoy- 
ance to frustration by authority, to aggression directed toward themselves, 
or to their own failure or inability; they less frequently attributed it to 
impersonal or physical sources. Within the Uganda sample itself the same 
tendencies were manifest. The most acculturated group most frequently 
attributed annoyance to aggression directed toward themselves or to their 
own failure, and relatively infrequently attributed it to non-aggressive, non- 
authoritarian interpersonal relations. The least acculturated group was dis- 
tinguished for the relative frequency of annoyance in interpersonal relations 
and infrequency of annoyance by authotity. There are some irregularities, 
however, for School B resembled the least acculturated group in the fre- 
quency of being annoyed by interpersonal relations, while the less accultur- 
ated School C resembled the most acculturated group in frequency of being 
annoyed by authority. 

b. Fears. The chief reason for considering the item (“My greatest 
fear . . .”) relevant to frustration-aggression is that the most frequent 
response implies fear of aggressive threat: fear of aggression directed toward 
S or some object with which he identifies, fear of wild animals, and fear of 
natural phenomena such as earthquakes (Table 3). Although one-third of 
the fears were too idiosyncratic or rare to be classified, two additional types 
were fairly frequent: “educational” fears, including fear of failure or of not 
being able to proceed with higher education; and fear of sickness or death 
of a loved person or of § himself. 

The less acculturated Kenya Ss were more frequently afraid of aggression 
and less frequently afraid of educational failures or disappointments than 
were the more acculturated Uganda Ss. In the Uganda schools, however, 
fears were not significantly related to level of acculturation. 
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TABLE 3 
SENTENCE COMPLETION: SouRCES OF FEAR 

Source of Uganda schools Kenya schools Uganda Kenya Total 

fear A B Cc D E F total total group 
Educational 8 6 9 8 4 7 31 11 42 
Animals 8.25 3 2 6 14 23.5 19.25 37.5 $6.75 
Aggression 4.5 3 1 1 9 10.5 9.5 19.5 29 
Natural phen. 1.25 2 3 1 9 10 7.25 19 26.25 
Sickness 11 7 2 5 10 12 25 22 47 
Political 7 1 1 0 0 0 9 0 9 
Miscell. 20 16 10 12 16 17 58 33 91 
Totals 60 38 28 33 62 80 159 142 301 


Acculturation levels (Uganda): y%2 = 6.602; df 9; p < .70. 

Uganda vs, Kenya: y2 = 34.694; df 3; p < .001. 

c. Wrongs. The item (“It is wrong ...”) is considered to be relevant 
to frustration-aggression because of the frequency with which the total group 
considered both aggression in general and rebellion or lack of deference to 
authority figures to be wrong (Table 4). The most frequent classification 





TABLE 4 
SENTENCE COMPLETION: WRONGS 
Uganda schools Kenya schools Uganda Kenya Total 
Wrongs A B Cc D E F total total group 
Aggression 11 3 1 4 15 17 19 32 51 
Dishonesty 7 8 6 3 9 16 24 25 49 
Rebellion 5.5 5 5 4 13 20 19.5 33 $2.5 
Political 6 3 1 4 2 0 14 2 16 
Religious 0 1 1 0 0 0 2 0 2 
Minor vices 4 3 2 1 2 2 10 4 14 
Sexual 2 0 0 0 1 0 2 1 3 
Miscellaneous 24.5 15 12 17 20 25 68.5 45 113.5 
Totals 60 38 28 33 62 80 159.0 142 301 





Acculturation levels (Uganda): %2 = 9.218; df 9; p < .50. 

Uganda vs. Kenya: x2 = 19.241; df 3; p < .001. 
of response for the total group was “miscellaneous,” which included rarely 
mentioned wrongs against religious or sexual norms. The most frequent 
“moral” wrong was dishonesty (to lie, cheat or steal) but it occurred less 
frequently than aggression or rebellion. 

Again only in the Uganda-Kenya comparison, but not within the Uganda 
sample itself, did the less acculturated consider aggression or rebellion against 
authority to be wrong more frequently than did the more acculturated. A 
non-monotonic relationship is suggested here for the most acculturated 
Uganda group, like the less acculturated Kenya sample frequently consid- 
ered aggression to be wrong. 
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3. Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test® 


Table 5 shows the means for the six schools for each of the Picture- 
Frustration Test scores and also, for comparison, the means of the American 
normative population. The comparison between groups was, however, under- 
taken through the median test. 


An extrapunitive, ego-defensive reaction, E(ED), was the most common 
response in all groups, including the American, and did not vary significantly 
with acculturation level, nor did the extrapunitive (E per cent) or ego- 
defensive (ED per cent) responses in general. The more acculturated groups 
had significantly more intropunitive responses (I per cent), although the 
intropunitive, obstacle-dominant response, I(OD), distinguished significantly 
between the four levels of acculturation in the Uganda groups, and the intro- 
punitive ego-defensive responses, I(ED), distinguished the Uganda Ss from 
the Kenya Ss. According to both criteria of degree of acculturation, the more 
acculturated groups had significantly fewer extrapunitive, obstacle-dominant 
responses, E(OD), and fewer impunitive, ego-defensive responses, M(ED). 
The less acculturated Kenya Ss had significantly more impunitive responses 
generally (M per cent) and for all three classes than the Uganda Ss. Within 
the Uganda group, however, it was only the ego-defensive impunitive re- 
sponse, M(ED), that was more frequent with the less acculturated, while 
the obstacle-dominant impunitive response, M(OD), was less frequent. 
The less acculturated Kenya Ss had significantly more obstacle-dominant 
responses in general (OD per cent) than the Uganda Ss. Within the Uganda 
group the more acculturated had more need-persistent responses (NP per 
cent) than did the less acculturated. 


D. SUMMARY 


This, the second of four papers on the effects of acculturation on person- 
ality and attitudes, tested the hypotheses that the more acculturated, in 
comparison with the less acculturated, are more frustrated, hence more 
hostile, and have more effective modes of handling frustration and consequent 
aggression. T'wo criteria of degree of acculturation were used: (a) four 
Uganda schools represented four levels of acculturation; (6) the 211 Uganda 
Ss were assumed to be more acculturated than the 144 Kenya Ss. The frus- 
tration-aggression variables were assessed by means of the Rosenzweig 


8 The findings pertinent to the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test were reported 
in a paper entitled ‘Responses to acculturation and frustration in East African 
tribes” at a meeting of the American Psychological Association in Cincinnati, 
September, 1959. 
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Picture-Frustration Test and sentence completion and thematic apperception 
tests. 

The findings supported the hypotheses. The more acculturated were more 
aggressive than the less acculturated. They were more frequently frustrated 
by authority, by the aggression of others, and by their own failure or in- 
ability, and, less frequently than the less acculturated feared aggression or 
viewed it and rebellion against authority to be wrong. The more acculturated 
were more frequently intropunitive and need-persistent than the less accul- 
turated, and less frequently obstacle-dominant (especially extrapunitive 
obstacle-dominant) and impunitive. The significance of these findings will 
be discussed in the fourth paper of this series. 
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